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thought." " How is it, then," said we, 
" that such uniform taste and good will 

prevail ?" " Oh ! that is Mrs. W 's 

work !" said he. Of course we were 

bound to know more of Mrs. W , and 

learned that she was a widow lady of some 
means. At her own expense she started 
a private free-school, wherein music and 
drawing and good manners were taught. 
A spirit of emulation was soon excited. 
All seemed to be impressed with a love for 
the Beautiful. Cottages were re-painted 
and ornamented in a pleasing manner. 
Pianos were purchased instead of expen- 
sive dresses and rich furniture, grounds 
were tastefully laid off, and the richest of 
plants introduced and carefully cultivated ; 
in fact, Mrs. W. was present everywhere, 
encouraging by her smile, aiding with her 
hands and means, harmonizing with her 
loving spirit of peace and good will to all. 
Here was the source of loveliness to that 
village — one woman's influence had dissem- 
inated a love for the Beautiful ; and Hea- 
ven had blessed her work. No stern will 
or gross taste of man stood in her way ; — 
the little community would have been out- 
raged by such opposition ; and to this day 
that " loveliest village of the plain" stands 
like one of the portals to the Golden Land, 
with a Woman for its warden. 

This relation we have made simply in 
illustration of woman's " mission" and wo- 
man's power for good. She is the center 
of some circle where she reigns as wife, as 
mother, as sister, as the cynosure of all 
eyes in the salons, or as queen of some lov- 
ing heart of man. In either estate she has 
an influence which words cannot mark ; 
and harmony, affection, love for the graces 
.and beauties of life, follow her presence as 
surely as the water-sparkles follow in the 
wake of the ship skimming the silver sea. 
Few of the sex, we are inclined to think, 
are aware of the extent of this attraction, 
this real poiver. There is a consciousness 
of influence over society, over the house- 
hold, over man ; but the strength of that 
authority and its responsibility are only 
faintly present to the mass of female mind. 
As those who have seen much of the world, 
in every phase of community at home and 
in society, we may solemnly assert that 
Woman's power is greater than law — that 
it makes social position and social usage— 
that it gives the air to home, and thus re- 
acts secretly, but surely, upon all. How 
carefully, then, should she guard such a 
talisman ! How should she seek to har- 
monize all the discordancies which come 



from antagonisms among men ! How 
should she, like the truly womanly Mrs. 
W., disseminate over the community with- 
in her reach, tastes for the pure, the beau- 
tiful, and the good ! 

A great change must come over society 
in this country ere it properly estimates and 
rationally enjoys life. Strife for position 
is the bane of happiness — is the disorgan- 
ize^ and brings the most evil of rewards. 
The end and aim of effort ought to be to 
introduce some new element which shall 
be like oil on troubled waters, to soothe 
antagonisms, and restore a loving peace 
among men. What is that element — does 
the reader say? Disseminate a love for 
Art and Literature, and you have the in- 
strument of reform. Encourage the Beau- 
tiful, and you- crush out the Deformed. 
Philanthropy may do much to ameliorate 
suffering, but it is of local application, and 
effects no economical change : something 
more general, more cosmopolitan, is need- 
ed to act upon masses, and prove the Angel 
of Mercy to society. As our trust is in 
Heaven, so is our trust in the power of the 
Beautiful to do good ; as our faith in an- 
gels is a certainty, so is our faith in Wo- 
man's instrumentality for ameliorating the 
adv erse influences which constantly shadow 
the Spiritual within us. 

This Association proposes the work of 
disseminating Art and literary taste in so- 
ciety generally — it seeks to instate that 
new element of reform which, with proper 
direction, shall act powerfully upon society, 
upon communities, and upon homes. It 
thus appeals to all well-wishers of the 
Good ; but, it does seem to us, it appeals 
more directly to Woman, to the Women of 
of America, for their co-operation. If, 
through their instrumentality, an interest 
is excited in Art — if they use their good 
offices in furthering the interests of the 
Association — it is quite certain that it will 
receive an impetus which will greatly ad- 
vance it to the high and powerful position 
which it is destined to occupy. Shall that 
co-operation be withheld ? We believe 
not. In the family circle the Journal will 
be a welcomed visitor — let the daughter or 
mother use it as a means to introduce the 
Association to her circle of friends — let 
her take names and subscriptions, and for- 
ward them. If ten thousand women should 
thus quietly assist in the work, how mate- 
rial will be the good accomplished ! Let 
us, as editors, appeal to her for this labor 
as a* beneficent, a grateful one, bringing its 
two-fold reward. 
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THE ENGRAVING FOR THE CURRENT TEAR 




EW persons re- 
g> alize how much 
skill, and time, 
and labor, and 
expense are re- 
's //9quisite to pro- 
duce a good 
steel engraving. 
With a surface of the hardest metal, and a 
fine graver for an instrument, the workman 
essays a task which, to the uninitiated, ap- 
pears impracticable. But, as the dropping 
of water wears away the almost unimpres- 
sive granite, so the patient, ceaseless toil 
of the artist at length traces upon the steel 
plane before him those lines and impres- 
sions which reproduce the original with 
most exquisite precision. How much fit- 
ness is required for such a labor, may be 
inferred from the comparatively small num- 
ber of those who pursue steel engraving as 
a means of livelihood, and the still smaller 
number of those who attain to the excel- 
lence necessary for work of the highest 
class. There are not in Great Britain and 
America together, as many good engravers 
on steel, as there are good artists in New- 
York city alone ; while it may be said with 
truth that really great artists on steel are 
quite as rare as great painters or great 
sculptors. It is these facts which give to 
steel impressions a value as art- works. A 
good engraving has a character and a 
worth of its own. It may be studied for 
its subject's sake, for its excellence of ex- 
ecution, and for its association with the 
labors of the painter and sculptor. It may 
grace the boudoir, the parlor, the library ; 
because it is not only " a thing of beauty," 
but also is a companionship from which to 
draw pleasing reflections upon both art and 
nature. A room barren of furniture is at- 
tractive, and relieved from coldness, if a 
picture or two depend from its walls ; and 
it is the kindly office which the engraving 
performs, in being accessible to the many, 
that renders its mission one of real benefi- 
cence. Homes which are not able to possess 
a canvas-treasure, from its great cost, may 
yet introduce two or three, or more, worthy 
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engravings to its walls, and thus enjoy a 
presence which otherwise would be a 
stranger. It does not, then, become the 
friend of art-taste to ignore or to neglect 
the claims of the steel reproduction of the 
masterpieces of art, but rather to encourage 
their dissemination. 

Regarding the subject in this light, the 
Cosmopolitan Association acceded to the 
request of vast numbers of its members, and 
introduced a fine line and stipple engraving 
to its plan, giving to its subscribers the 
choice of magazine or engraving, as their 
taste might suggest. This addition to its 
features proved highly acceptable, as was 
evident from the large proportion of en- 
gravings chosen in place of the magazines. 
The picture was Faed's " Saturday Night," 
done on steel, in line and stipple, by one of 
the best of English engravers. This pic- 
ture now ornaments thousands of house- 
holds. The subject was one to stir up the 
7^ome-heart, to awaken a love for the good ; 
and it is doubtful if any picture ever issued 
in America has proved more popular. 
With such an endorsement, the Directory 
felt it their duty to secure a second engrav- 
ing, for the current year, of a character to 
please and to prove valuable to all who 
should order it. To this end an agent was 
dispatched to Europe, where alone such 
engravings could be furnished, in the time 
allotted. From his careful inspection of 
plates, three were chosen, impressions of 
which were duly forwarded to the Directory, 
and the one named " Manifest Destiny" 
unanimously voted their preference. That 
subscribers will endorse this choice, no 
doubts can be entertained, for it is a most 
beautiful picture, done in the best manner, 
and of a character of subject to make it a 
pleasing ornament to the parlor or the 
office. 

The size of the engraving is nearly 18x 
25 inches ; printed on fine plate paper, 26 
x34 inches. It is from the burin of Bacon, 
the celebrated line and stipple engraver of 
London. The subject is chosen from Sol- 
omon's fine picture, " The Favors of For- 
tune," representing the telling of fortune 
by cards. A lady of marked beauty of 
person, and great elegance of dress, is 
seated at a round table of rare device, 
holding in her left hand the cards, from 
which some have been drawn and spread 
out upon the table, revealing the fortunes of 
the twain who stand on the opposite side. 
The younger one is leaning upon the elder's 
shoulder, her face all radiant with smiles 
at the good fortune which has been meted 



out to her. The attitude, the expression, 
the dress, conspire to render the figure one 
of great attraction. The dress is a heavily 
flounced silk, with basque waist. The art- 
ist has caught the drapery in a masterly 
manner — the silk seems to rustle before 
the beholder. The second lady, whose 
fortune is just being told by the cards, as 
they are drawn out, one by one, stands in 
sad attention, in marked contrast to the 
joyousness of her younger sister ; her for- 
tune evidently is a sober one. She is 
dressed in pure white, in fine keeping with 
her seemingly sedate and pure character. 
Taken together, the group of three is one 
of exquisite conception, full of significance, 
telling the whole story as clearly as words. 
The surroundings of the group are of a cor- 
respondingly beautiful character. A large 
summer window, draped at the sides with 
elegantly wrought curtains, opens out upon 
an arbor ; while the trellised vines are so 
drawn up astolettheeye trace the fine land- 
scape of stream and hill and towers in the 
distance, forming a perfect picture in itself, 
whose perspectives an artist might study 
with profit. A cottage piano, to the right of 
the first figure, serves to throw over the 
scene the presence of music's refining in- 
fluence. 

Such is an outline of this splendid en- 
graving. Words must fail to reproduce it 
to the mind of the reader — it must be seen 
and studied to be appreciated. In all the 
graces of the burin, it excels to such an 
extent as to render it of value to the pos- 
sessor, while its story makes it a charming 
parlor piece, a boudoir companion, or a li- 
brary ornament. Picture dealers would fix 
its sale price at not less than five dollars ; 
but, owning the plate, the Directory con- 
trol all its impressions, and are enabled to 
furnish it to subscribers, together with the 
Art Journal for one year, for the ordinary 
subscription price, three dollars ! It may 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
so much never before was given for the 
money, by any Art Association in Europe 
or America. We commend, therefore, to 
the attention of all subscribers, the engrav- 
ing and Journal, which are offered as 
their first choice, in the confidence that 
they will give more pleasure, more satis- 
faction, than it is possible for any of the 
Monthlies to do. 

Those who take the engraving as their 
first choice, will have it forwarded at an 
early day. It will be packed on roller, and 
covered with stiff paper, so as to insure its 
perfect safety in the mail 
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New Volume and Kew Attractions. 



EW things almost 
always attract, even 
if the interest is but 
transitory; but when 
the thing promises 
to perpetuate its 
beauty and its in- 
terest, it possesses 
something to enlist 
a permanent sym- 
pathy in its behalf. Appreciating this feel- 
ing, the Directory of the Association were 
not slow to avail themselves of it in the 
first volume of the Art Journal, which 
became, in consequence, a real favorite 
with subscribers and their family circles, 
for it was a genial offering, beautiful in its 
outward semblance, and, if we may believe 
very many correspondents, full of interest 
in its matter. With each successive num- 
ber it seemed to grow in favor ; and its en- 
largement, for the second volume, seemed 
almost a necessity. This would entail 
great additional expense, particularly as the 
beauty of typography, illustrations, paper, 
and its literary excellence were expected 
to become enhanced with the change. The 
subject being carefully considered by the 
Management, it was determined to enlarge 
the Journal to twice its first size — to spare 
no expense in beautifying it with illustra- 
tions — to add to its literary resources, and 
to print on paper and presses and types 
expressly prepared for it. This improve- 
ment could only be sustained by somewhat 
remodeling the detail, leaving the general 
plan unimpaired. The Journal must enter 
into the consideration made to subscribers, 
the present interests and future success 
of the Association forbidding that it should 
be furnished gratis. It was therefore or- 
dered, that : — 

For three dollars paid, the subscriber 
should be entitled to — 

1st. Bacon's celebrated line and stipple 
engraving ', " Manifest Destiny" or 
the " Saturday Night " of Lemon, 
from Faed's fine picture, both large 
and valuable works. 

2d. One copy of the " Art Journal" for 
one year, commencing wiih the De- 
cember (1857) Number. 



